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It j is thought hehe as a result a the 
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house, and, when the architect appeared, | 





CHARIVARIA. fired at him five times, all the bullets| burglary at the Hippodrome, Mlle. 
Ir is possible to carry an idea too far. taking effect. ‘“ Then,” the account|} Aurora’s trained animals, which in- 
Frankly we consider the proposal that,| goes on to say, “she surrendered to|clude a fierce African lion, will be 


in view of the floods in Norfolk, all our | the police.” We think this was very | allowed a little more freedom at night- 





boats savours of ae 


other day was 
Sydney (presumably after Mr. Buxton), 


so forth, are scarcely calculated 


a cor saponin expresses the hope that 
the idea will not spread, as such titles as 
H.M.S. Herbert, H.M.S. Reginald, and | Intelligence, 


trains should be compelled to carry) honourable of her. 


| Petty larceny woul seem to be on 
Reading that a cruiser launched the | the increase in Siam. 


| phants have been stolen. 


ste oe 
% o& 


The American Bureau of Agricultural 
as the result of experi- 





to strike terror into the heart of | 
an enemy. 


Our newest battleship, it is 
said, is to be furnished with} 
“armoured umbrellas.” These} 
are intended to be a protection 
against bombs dropped from 
aeroplanes, and are not a reply 
to the recent w veather. 








The Chilian lamicalty is in-| 
viting tenders in Britain for an 
immense battle practice target 
over 100 ft. in length. There is| 
little doubt, we suppose, that, if | 
targets were mace bigger, hits | 
would be more frequent. | 


It issome satisfaction to know} 
that, although the birth-rate is | 
falling, the babies that are being 
born are of such excellent quality 
and look so fat that, as they take 
up more room in the world, one 
scarcely notices that there are 
fewer of them. 


At a recent entertainment at 
which the Duke of ConnauGut 
was present, after dinner a bear 
was brought into the drawing- 


time he had ever seen a bear in '|——— 
a drawing-room. 
has been ‘peculiarly fortunate. 





“Mr. William Dennis,” we read, “is 


more satisfactory to Mr. Dennis than 
if the title had been ascribed to a 
fancied resemblance to the vegetable. 


A forgetful tourist has left £1,284 in 
a Swiss hotel and has not returned to 
claim it. It is thought locally that he 
is not a German. 


At Nice, the other day, a young 
woman rang the bell at an architect’s 


a 





PAIR ’COS OF ’ER 


"sae%" 


During the last 
christened H.M.S.|twelve months twenty-three y ewe’ ele- 





time. 


With reference to the statement that 
at Stoneham Parva in Suffolk there 
are twenty-eight persons whose ages 
aggregate 2,121 years, a resident of 
Gotham writes to tell us that he knows 
of a place where there are almost twice 





as many persons whose ages, added 
— together, reach the same figure. 





PEARLS OUT OF PLACE. 

[‘‘ Love at first sight of the right 
ikind is a physiological epoch corre- 
| sponding with the installation of new 
circuits in the brain.”—Sir James 
Crichton-Browne in his Presidential 
address to the Sanitury 


! . . 
Association. | 


| “Tun effect of the sensations 
‘aroused by a masterpiece of 
| painting or by a beautilul piece 
of music is to provide the edifice 
of the pericranium with addi- 
tional floors.’—Sir Victor 
Horsley at the Institute of 
Plumbers. 


Tnspi ctors’ 


“ Without posing as an adyo- 

cate of free love, one may well 

| deplore, from the point of view 

of cerebral development, the ob- 

| Stacles placed by civilised con- 

|vention in the path of those 

seeking for a soul-mate.”—<Sir 

Almroth Wright in his Presi- 

| dential address to the National 
| Charwomen’s Association. 


| “To reach the innermost 
\shrine of the sensorium poetry 
‘requires to be born of high en- 
| deavour and nursed on high be- 





rom. His Royal Highness, | Teacher. “Now, I WANT YoU ALL TO WALK IN PAIRS TO ‘liefs.’—Sir William Crookes to 
the Central News tells us re. |THE STATION.” the Society of British Billposters. 
marked th: at it was the first | Urchin. ‘*PLEASE, TEACHER, CAN "LIZA GO IN THE FUST 

aC € } 





that fish cannot hear. 


-perfect type of man, fitted with 


His Royal Highness ments, has come to the conclusion| the perfect equipment of brain-circuits, 
So disappointed | unless you empower the State to ex- 


anglers need not be so careful about|clude from your midst all that is un- 


their language in future. 


for cinematograph theatres. The in- 
fluence of the moving picture craze was 
felt, it will be remembered, even in the 
miniature-room of the Royal Academy. 


The Centenary of Trousers, which 
takes place shortly, is, we hear, to be 
| the occasion of a gigantic effort on the 
| part of a certain Missionary Society to 
thrust every male native of Africa into 
a pair of these garments. 


‘beautiful and therefore destructive, 


known as ‘the Potato King,’ being the whether in the animate or in the 
largest grower of potatoes in the king- The Daily Chronicle thinks we are) inanimate world.”—Sir Oliver Lodge at 
dom.” The éxplanation must be much on the eve of a boom in British films| the annual meeting of the Washer- 


women’s League. 








* Allowing, therefore, for the staleness of the 

register and abstentions, which will be chiefly 
on the Liberal side, the gross poll probably will 
not exceed 80 per cent., or, in round figures, 
14,239. How are these 14,239 votes likely to 
be distributed ?’’—Morning Post. 
It is certainly easier to deal with round 
figures only, and to ignore the way in 
which the odd fraction of an elector will 
vote. But is it quite scientific ? 


ry . ! 
* You will never produce the 
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| careful thought. 


pauses, 


| no idea. 














THE HEIR. 
VI—HeE SLeEeps. 

“Tr’s sad to think that to-morrow 
we shall ba in London,” said Simpson 
with a sigh. 

“ Rotten,” agreed Thomas, and took 
another peach. 

There was a moment's silence. 

“We shall miss you,” I said, after 
I waited in vain for 
Dahlia to say something and then added, 
“You must both come again next year.” 

“Thank you very much.” 

“Not at all. I hate these awkward 
If my host or hostess doesn’t 
do anything to smooth them over, I 
always dash in. 
to have you,” I went on. 
sure you can’t stay till Wednesday ?’ 

“T’m so sorry,” said Dahlia, “ but 
you took me by surprise. I had simply | 
Are you really going?” 

“T’m afraid so.” 

“Are you really staying?” 
Archie tome. “ Help!” 

“ What about Peter?” asked Myra. 
“Isn't he too young to be taken from 
his godfathers ?”’ 

“We've been talking that over,’ 
said Simpson, “and I think it will be 
all right. We've mapped his future 
out very carefully and we shall unfold 
it to you when the coffee comes.” 

“Thomas is doing it with peach- 
stones,” I said. ‘ Have another, and 
make him a sailor, Thomas,” and I 


| passed the plate. 


“Sailor, indeed,” said Dahlia. “He’s 
going to be a soldier.” 

“It’s too late. Thomas has begun 
another one. Well, he'll have to 
swallow the stone.”’ 

“A trifle hard on the Admiralty,” 
said Archie. “It loses both Thomas 
and Peter at one gulp. My country, 
what of thee?” 

However, when Thomas had peeled 
the peach, I cleverly solved the diffi- 
culty by taking it on to my plate while 
he was looking round for the sugar. 

*‘No, no sugar, thanks,” I said, and 
waved it away. 

With the coffee and cigars Simpson 
unfolded his scheme of education for 
Peter. 

“In the first place,” he said, “ it is 
important that even as a child he 
should always be addressed in rational 


English and not in that ridiculous haby- 


talk so common with young mothers.” 
‘Oh dear,” said Dahlia. 
“My good Samuel,” I 
“this comes well 


broke in, 
from you. Why, 


_ only yesterday I heard you talking to 


him. [ think you ci Wed him his nun- 


key’s ickle petsy wetsy lambkin.” 
“ You misut: 
son quickly. 


lerstood me,” said Simp- 
“T was talking to you.”’ 


It’s been delightful | 
“Are you | 


said | 
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“Oh! ” I said, : rather taken aback. 
“ Well—well, I’m not.” I lit a cigar. 
“ And I shall be annoyed if you call me 
so again.” 

“ At the age of four,” Simpson went 
on, “‘ he shall receive his first lesson in 
cricket. Thomas will bowl to him—” 

“T suppose that means that Thomas 
will have to be asked down here again,” 
said Archie. ‘“ Bother. Still, it’s not 
for four years.” 

“Thomas will bowl to him, Archie 
will keep wicket, and I shall field.” 

“ And where do I come in?” I asked. 

“You come in after Peter. Unless 
}you would rather have your lesson 
first.” 

“That ’s the second time I’ve been 
sat on,” I said to Myra. 
| Simpson so unkind to me to-night ?”’ 

“TI suppose he’s jealous ‘because | 
you re staying on another week.” 
| “Probably; still I don’t 





like it. 


| Could you turn your back on him, do} 


| you think, to indicate our heavy dis- 


pleasure ?”’ 

Myra moved her chair round and 
rested her elbow on the table. 

“Go on, Samuel,” said Dahlia. 
“You're lovely to-night. I suppose 
these are Thomas’s ideas as well as 
your own ?”’ 

“ His signature is duly appended to 
them.” 

‘“‘ [didn’t read ’em all,” said Thomas. 

“That’s very rash of you,’’ said 
Archie. “You don’t know what you 
mightn’t let yourself in for. You may 
have promised to pay the child three- 
pence a week pocket- money.’ 

“No, there’s nothing like that,” 
said Simpson, to Archie's evident dis- 
appointment. ‘Well, then, at the 
age of ten he goes to a preparatory 
school.” 

“ Has he learnt to read yet?” asked 
Dahlia, “I didn’t hear anything about 
it.” 

“ He can read at six. I forgot to say 
that I am giving him a book which I 
shall expect him to read aloud to 
Thomas and me on his sixth birthday.” 

“Thomas has got another invitation,’ 
siid Archie. ‘ Dash it.” 

“At fourteen he goes to a public 
school. The final decision as to which 
public school he goes to will be left to 
you, but, of course, we shall expect to 
be consulted on the subject.” 

“T’ll write and tell you what we 
decide on,” said Archie hastily; ‘there'll 
be no need for you to come down and 
be told aloud.” 

“So far we have not arranged any- 
thing for him beyond the age of 
|fourteen. I now propose to read out 
|a few general rules about his upbring- 
jing which we must insist on being 
| observed,” 








«Why is| 





“The great question whether Simp- 
son is kicked out of the house to-night, 
or leaves unobtrusively by the milk 
train to-morrow morning, is about to be 
settled,” I murmured. 

“ Rute One.—‘ He must be brought 
up to beambidexterous.’ It will be very 
useful,” explained Simpson, “when he 
fields cover for England.” 

“Or when he wants to shake hands 
with two people at once,” said Archie. 

“Rute Two.— He must be taught 
from the first to speak French and 
German fluently.’ He'll thank you for 
that later on when he goes abroad.” 

“Or when he goes to the National 
Liberal Club,” said Archie. 

“ Rute Turee.—‘ He should be sur- 
rounded as far as possible with beautiful 
| things.’ Beautiful toys, beautiful wall- | 
paper, beautiful scenery 

“ Beautiful godfathers?” I asked | 
| doubtfully. 

Simpson ignored me and went on 
hurriedly with the rest of his rules. 

‘‘ Well,” said Archie, at the end of | 
them, “they ’re all fairly futile, but if | 
you like to write them out neatly and | 
frame them in gold I don’t mind 
hanging them up in the bath-room. 
Has anybody else got anything fatuous 
to say before the ladies leave us?” 

I filled my glass. 

“I’ve really got a lot to say,” I 
began, ‘‘ because I consider that I've 
been rather left out of.things. If you 
come to think of it, I’m the only person 
here who isn’t anything important, all 
the rest of you being godfathers, or 
godmothers, or mothers, or fathers, or 
something. However, I won’t dwell 
on that now. But there's one thing I 
must say, and here it is.” I raised my 
glass. ‘“‘ Peter Blair Mannering, and 
may he grow up to be a better man 
than any of us!’” 

Upstairs, in happy innocence of the 
tremendous task in front of him, the 
child slept. Poor baby! 

We drank solemnly, but without 
much hope. A. A. M. 

















The Elixir of Life. 

“It was only yesterday that I asked of our 
family doctor, who was for some years surgeon at 
a large prison, ‘ How long will forcib!e feeding, 
the food used being necessarily liquid, keep a 
patient alive?’ He answered, ‘For ever. 

Letter in “ The Standard.” 

‘** An attempt was made to extinguish the fire 
with fans, but the brigade ultim: ately had to use 
water, and the firemen at le ngth were successfu'. 

Sunday Ind: peinder nt. 
Water was rather a bright idea of 

, - m > | 
somebody’s, but they should have tried 
petrol first. 








Sir Srpney Ler’s latest mot on the | 
Great Bacon-SHAKSPEARE Controversy : 
“ yen a Lawrence will Durn.” 
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PRINCIPLES OF HOME RULE!” 
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TWO OF A KIND. 


“On! Look, MorHen—‘Snar’!” 








ODE TO AN ANCIENT HAT. 
Anat? ... Ah, there you are, my faithful fellow! 

My dissolute, disconsolate old felt! 

Fallen into the sere, the almost yellow, 

Whose leaf was once a wondrous green to melt 
My eyes that saw you hanging at the latter's, - 
Soiled not of sun that rusts nor storm that batters, 

But boasting such a tint as vernal trees, 

As jade, as emeralds, as soup, as seas 

Never attempt :—the perfect Tyrolese. 


I bought you. You remember how we swaggered 
With envious zephyrs wafting us ahead, 

And met some men, and they went wan and haggard, 
Fleeing before the radiance you shed ? 

Him who disliked your tint I told to lump it ; 

You blessed the bardic brow, caressed his crumpet 
(Size 67); you were my chief 
Adornment, and I felt I would as lief 
As fifty fancy vests hold’you in fief. 


You know, there was a girl I might have married 
Last year at Southsea—oh, she told me so; 
Yet to our mutual grief the thing miscarried. 
I introduced her to you once, you know 
(You were not present at our fonder mectings) ; 
And that sufficed. For all my fervent bleatings 
She bade me settle which did I prefer— 
Her or my hat? Well, loving though we were, 
I really couldn’t throw you up for her. 


——— 








Your tint was talismanic, almost mystic; 
I grieved to watch it slowly going off. 
My love was not completely altruistic ; 
You used to help ms splendidly at golf. 
Together we have set stout scratch men.swearing, 
Made even Irishmen blaspheme the wearing 
Of (after divers attributes) the green, 
Blinking at foozled puts. It might haye been 
The turf... but no! ’twas you they used to mean! 


That was long since. The suns of Time have slain you, 
Have booked you for the man of rag and bone. 
Sadly the Fates had fashioned you, for they knew 
How surely you would wilt—yes, they alone; 
While I—I somehow dreamed you could not perish. 
Now there you hang, the hat I used to cherish ; 
Nor would I care to venture out in you 
Nowadays. You have seen your seasons through... . 
Yes, Thomas, certainly.— Will this one do? 








Mr. H. H. Hitton on his grip :— 


“IT donot touch the left hand with the fingers of the right hand, 
but on the other hand my fingers do in a sense overlap.” 


However many hands has Mr. Hinton go’? 





‘Owing to the floods, consequent upon the recent rains, the 
Sleights Water Carnival, which was to have been hcld on Tuesday 
nizht, was indefinitely postponed.”—Malton Gazette. | 


Well, well, we did think that this would be all right. 
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THE SAME OLD STORY. 


THE choice lay between Arabella and 
Phyllis. In the course of an unusually 
painful scene with myself touching the 
respective merits of each as rivals for 
my hand, I happened to come to a halt 
before the solemn portals of Somerset 
House. 

Now it is not one of your ordinary 
houses, let at so much a week, the 
landlord paying rates and taxes, and I 


| proper form with the lady’s name, the | 
}year of her birth and other discreet | 
_personal allusions, as required, hand it | 
‘in at the corresponding booking-oflice, 
|together with your shilling, mindful of 
the general rule never to wake a clerk 
unless an answer is urgently required. 
When he has tested your shilling and 


entered the name in a ledger kept for, 


the purpose, you are free to search.|romantic wedding would take place 
The sum of one shilling covers a period | quietly a few days later. 
Do not | bright of me? 


|extending over any five years. 


feel I ought to give you some proper | be disheartened if the lady’s name does | 


idea of it. 


, 


Handbook, ‘Stone Throes of London ”’ + 
“This Palladian pile lying in one of 
London’s_ busiest 
thoroughfares may | 
be readily found by 
enquiring for the 
Gaiety Theatre. It 
is just opposite. 
Built of black stone, 


strongly cemented 
together, it was 
originally entailed | 


upon the Dukes of! 
Somerset.” But, as | 
it was needed by the 
then reigning Mon- 
arch to present to 
the Commissioners | 
of Inland Revenue 
in grateful recogni- 
tion of their faithful 
services to the privy | 
purse, the entail 
was barred by the| 
ingenious process of 
decapitating the 
youthful tenant-for- | 
life. It is now the} 
ancestral*seat of the | 
Commissioners,’———_——____ 
Here they sit and tot up their profits 
and from time to time send in their sums 
to the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
for him to see whether the prospects 
are sufficiently rosy to allow of his 
embarking on further legislation. No 
charge is made for admission.” 
Aceordingly, needing rest and calm, I 
went in. As I was standing in the 
porch idly turning the leaves of the 


Handbook, an exceptionally fine passage | 
age 216s sted , ion | 
on page 216 suggested a happy solution | 


of the Phyllarabellic difficulty. Dealing 
chiefly with procedure, if runs as 


follows: ‘* You enter the first doorway | 


on the left, give the attendant your 
cigarette-end to hold, and wipe your 
feet on the mat in the usual way. You 
are now in the Births, Marriages and 
Deaths Department, in which those 
three unfortunate events in the life of 
the majority of Englishmen are faith- 
fully recorded. Having filled in the 


Serjeant. ‘‘NoW THEN, NUMBER THREE ! 
ROTH LEGS AT ONCE?” 


back another lustrum.” 


Now my idea was this. On Saturday | Arabella has basely deceived me. 


For this purpose I can do|not appear in the period you have} accustomed to doing good by stealth 
no better than quote the following/selected. A further sum of one shilling | I entered the fateful department .. . . 
excellent pen-picture of it from a recent | will enable you to carry your researches | I will not dwell upon the fruits of my 


many happy returns of the day. 
(Signed) From a WELL-WIsHERr.” | 
should then call upon each with a 
small ostentatious tribute and ask to 
see the collection of presents. To the 
one who showed most gratitude to the 
anonymous giver I would suddenly say, 
“ T am the man,” or words to that 
effect, and award my palm; and the 


Wasn’t it 
Well, with the cautious air of one 


researches. Suffice it to say that 


The 





WHAT D'YE MEAN BY 





——— wedding is off. I will 
igive her a parting 
| Pair of mittens and 
say good-byeforever. 
For Arabella, I found, 
has been established 
considerably up- 
wards of a third of 
a century. 

For Phyllis there 
| may be some excuse, 
inasmuch as_ her 
mother had had the 
matter in hand and 
jone or two little 
‘anniversaries might 
jhave slipped by 
| while she was rather 
| worried about some- 
|thingelse. The odds 
‘on Phyllis were 
‘steadily mounting. 
| Yet Arabella was 
| very attractive. 

I shut my eyes 
MARKIN’ True witn| Ltmly and swooped 
MARKIN TIME WITIL} 

down upon page 218 








Arabella’s birthday, an occasion marked 
|by the distinction of having survived 
|twenty-four years. She had told me 
| so herself. 
}upon the authority of no less credible 
|an eye-witness than her mother, was 
| rapidly approaching the completed cycle 
of twenty-three springs. In these cir- 
|cumstances, I ask you, what more 
natural than to present each with a 
copy of her birth certificate hand- 
| somely framed in light oak ? 

| It would be a pleasant little surprise 
for both of them. You can almost 
|picture them artfully leading their 
|friends on about their ages, and then 
|with a mysterious smile taking them 
‘into the dining-room, dramatically 
|pointing to the wall and enjoying 
| their discomfiture. Well, I proposed 
| to send the gifts’simultaneously with a 
| short note, saying quite simply, “ With 





| fortnight it would be the pretty widow | 


Phyllis, on the other hand, | 





~— of the Handbook. I 
give you the passage as a striking 
instance of prophetic relevance. It 
describes the Matrimonial Department, 
and runs thus: “ Pause, gentle reader, 
ere you take the downward plunge into 
the brimming cup of fancied happiness. 
Choose rather a widow, for that is 
matrimony with one eye open. Nor 
yet marry a widow until you have in- 
spected her late husband’s last testa- 
ment in the Wills Department, fee one 
shilling. It is worth it.” 

Very well, then. I would give Ara- 
bella one more chance. So, stepping 
out into the great quadrangle and 
passing quickly by a door bearing the 
simple legend, “ Income Tax,” I pushed 
open the swing door worn thin with the 
treatment of generations of disgusted 
relatives. Word by word I went 
through the will of Arabella’s first. 
Reading between the lines I detected 
an atmosphere of diffidence, a lack of 


———— 














————— 
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First Guest. ‘‘ WHY IS NE NAVIN’ THESE DRAGONS ALL OVER THE PLACE?” 
Se-ond Guest. ‘‘OH, HE CLAIMS THAT ONE OF HIS ANCESTORS ONCE KILLED A DRAGON.” 
First Guest. ‘‘RAN OVER IT ON UIs ’BuUS, I suPPosE.” 








that complete confidence which a man|their nationality as keenly as if I had| titles of the great Netson? Personally 
reposes in a perfect wife. For thera| been born in Tipperary or Criccieth. {I am a strong believer in arbitration 
was this curious provision: that her} If ever there was a man who ought | and the reduction of armaments, but 


life income should cease on re-mar-| to have a battleship named after him it 


riage. ... | was Grorce Mereprrn, a photograph | waive my pacificist seruples and cham- 
So now the choice lies between|of whose second best toast-rack ap-| pion the claims of a sister book-woman 
Phyllis and Josephine. ' peared in this page only a fortnight ago. | to whose genius, by the way, some of 


| But I should not be surprised to learn | my closest friends give more attention 
. — that Mr. Winston CuHurcuitt, whose | than I think fair. After all, a preserve 
A LITERARY LETTER. | ignorance of Burford Bridge and Box | is a preserve. 

By our ONLY CLEMENT. Hill is abysmal, had never heard of} But the case of living writers is just 





I welcome as an instalment of the; him or it. as hard as those of their’ neglected | 


official recognition due to men of letters} Then there is Epwarp FirzGeratp, | predecessors. If I were a, blue-jacket 


the decision of the Government to name | whose immortal poem Omar Khdyydm, | nothing would give me greater pleasure | 


a number of new ships of war after} every edition of which is on my shelves,|than to serve in a ship called the 
characters in the plays of SHaksPERE| would make a splendid name for a} Robertson-Nicoll or the Theodore Watts- 
and the novels of Scorr. But the in-! cruiser, to say nothing of the fact that | Dunton. Such names, at once sump- 
adequacy of the treatment is deplorable. | FirzGeraLp was himself an expert |tuous and sonorous, are alone worth a 
Why, to begin with, should living} mariner. Have I not myself cracked | squadron of Dreadnoughts. Indeed I 


authors be excluded from the scheme, | jokes with his boatman Posh when on | cannot help thinking that they might 
| 





and why. should the honour be con-|a visit to that prince of bookmen and |effectually put a stop to German 
ferred on representatives of England|most charming writer, Mr. Epwarp|competition. The mere knowledge 
and Scotland alone? I readily admit} Cropp? ‘that we should lay down one Arnold 
that SHakspErE—(observe how I spell} Even more remarkable and culpable| Bennett for every two Moltkes or 
him: I make a point of this)—was a|is the omission of CHartorre Bronté. | Bismarcks would bring home to them 
leading and brainy dramatist and Scort|The cause of Feminism, of which Ijin irresistible fashion the truth that 
a considerable romancer. But it is}am a convinced adherent, would be} the pen is mightier than the sword, the 
unfortunate, to say the least of it, that | enormously assisted by the bestowal of | bookman greater than the buccaneer. 
this mode of commemorating their| her name or that of Jane Eyre on a | 

talent should be contrived to aggravate | torpedo-boat or destroyer. Brontiés is, | “Give = thorough watering to any shrals 
the discontent of Wales and Ireland at|of course, the Greek -for thunder; | that show signs of drooping through the 
the present juncture. I am not a| what could be more appropriate for an | drought.” —Amateur Gurdening. 

Welshman or an Irishman myself, but| ironclad equipped with 13 in. guns|We warn our contemporary that, we 
some of. my dearest friends are and|than to be named Bronté, especially | are in a dangerous mood and must not 
were, and I resent the slight put’ upon| when we remember it was one of the! be trifled with. 














in a ease of this sort I am content to | 
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“SHOULD AULD ACQUAINTANCE ——?” 


I suppose I had not seen my old 
preparatory school for a matter of five- 
and-twenty years. As I reflected on 
the interval that morning in the train, 
it, had seemed centuries. Now that I 
was actually there it seemed more like 
three weeks. How well I recalled a 
little series of exactly such functions 
as this sports prize-giving! Nothing 
was changed; even the proverbial 
shrinkage for which I had been pre- 
pared was hardly noticeable, perhaps 
because my own inches have never 
developed to..any imposing extent. 
There were exactly the same pink and 
cherubic competitors, in the same state 
of excited shyness; the head master 
did not seem to have altered by so 
much as a single hair out of the half- 
dozen that I remembered ; the visitors 
were precisely the stodgy-looking and 
spectacled crowd, at whom I had 
myself mocked secretly a score of times. 

It was at this point that I observed 
one of the latter regarding me curi- 
ously across the space of lawn that 
separated us. Adjusting my glasses, 
I stared* back at him; and-as I did so 
there grew up gradually a vague 
consciousness of familiarity. _Some- 
where certainly I had seen that hawk- 
like nose and the prehensile mouth now 
shaded by a drooping sand-coloured 
moustache. It was evident that the 
man shared my feeling. Working his 
way round the throng, he was presently 
at my side. 

“ Another of the old gang,” he cried 
heartily, in a voice that was just as 
elusively reminiscent as his face; “ I 
declare this makes me quite young 
again!” 

As ‘however it produced no obvious 
change in his appearance (though I 
watched closely) I was obliged to be 
content with grasping his proffered hand 
and hoping for future enlightenment. 

“Queer coincidence,” he went on, 
“but I assure you 1 was thinking of 
you only the other day. Wonder 
what’s become of old Partington, I 
said to myself, before ever I knew I 
was coming down here. And here you 
are! Place looks just the same, doesn’t 
it?” 

“ Just,” Iagreed. (Who on earth was 
the fellow ?). 

“Bless me, yes! Meeting you like 
this, I wouldn’t be surprised to see any 
of them come up for their prizes. 
Little Sidgwick, you remember, who 
ran a dead-heat in the quarter-——” 

“With Crab Thompson!” I cried 
suddenly. “Of course!” This was 
better; I felt that I was placing him 
and that identification could not be 
long delayed. 





inquiries among the fraternity, with 


«What times those were! And there’s 
the old Head jawing still the same old 
gags about it not being only those that 
win the races that score by ’em; you 
know!” he chuckled. ‘“ Remember 
Johnnie Lyons?” he asked suddenly. 
“He was always about with us. A 
judge now, they tell me, in East Africa. 
Must have quieted down a bit since 
our time, eh?” 

I laughed pleasantly. ‘Then there 
was Bruiser Deighton,” I said ; ‘ what's 
happened to him?” 

“T dunno,” answered the stranger, 
with less interest ; ‘‘ and to tell you the 
truth, Partington, I don’t very much 
care. He was a stuck-up little prig a 
the best.” . 

- “Oh, but surely not,” I protested, 
moved by some impulse to the defence of 
the only contemporary whom I remem- 
bered well. ‘“Anybow, he has one 
good deed to his credit. You can’t have 
forgotten the licking that he gave that 
confounded bully Ottershaw!”’ 

The moment I had spoken I saw the 
truth. My companion had stiffened 
visibly. “My dear Partington,” he 
cried, though even then more in sorrow 
than in anger, “surely from you of all 
people I need not have expected this! 
To forget your old chum. I am 
Ottershaw !” 

It was a nasty moment ; fortunately, 
however, fate had provided me with a 
repartee. 

“After all,” I said hastily, “you 
can’t wonder at it. I’m not Parting- 
ton!” 





A PUBLISHER AMONG THE 
OYSTERS. 


Ir is scarcely necessary to say that 
the following letter, recently printed 
in The Daily Sketch, has created the 
liveliest excitement in publishing 
circles :— 

‘*Sir, —Will you permit me to correct a state- 
ment made the other day as to the record for 
oyster eating ? 

The record was created some years ago by 
the late Charles H. Clarke, publisher, of Pater- 
noster Row, who, after consuming his us:al 
steak at Prosser’s, then in Fleet Street, backed 
himself for a sovereign to eat twelve dozen 
oysters in twelve minutes, and won his bet 
with a minute to spare. I may add that he 
offered to back himself for a ‘fiver’ to eat six 
dozen more, but there were no takers. 

Pau. HERMYNG.” 

Publishers of whatever complexion 
cannot but feel a deep interest, one 
way or the other, in the circumstance 
that such a record is held by a member 
of their profession. In order both to 
ascertain their feelings in the matter 
and also to elicit, if possible, particulars 
of other feats of skill, strength or en- 
durance, Mr. Punch has been making 








results which he hopes will be found 
at once valuable and entertaining. 

Mr. Jonn Murray, interviewed in his 

austere parlour in historic Albemarle 
Street, was deeply moved by the story 
of his late colleague’s capacity. «It 
is not what we are famous for, it is 
not what we are famous for,” he 
murmured brokenly more than once, 
“That is what pleases and touches me. 
The great public think of us as thin- 
blooded mercenary men of business 
with small appetites —nothing else: 
a false idea fostered not a little by the 
intuitive hostility of authors. But here 
is a charming proof that it is not true. 
Here is a publisher so far approximating 
to the heroic standard that he can per- 
form this Gargantuan task and risk 
good red gold on his prowess. It does 
my heart good, it does indeed.” 
- Asked if he had any gastronomical 
triumphs of his own to record, Mr. 
Murray sighed wistfully. No, he had 
not. He once had two helpings of the 
Cheshire Cheese pudding, but that was 
an accident. He had thought that the 
second was fruit tart. No, he had 
nothing to pit against Mr. Ciarxe. 

Mr. JoHN Lane was envious. “A 
few years ago, yes,” he said, “I might 
have taken up CLaRKE’s bet. But to- 
day Iam older. Eight dozen, perhaps 
nine, I could manage,-but not the 
whole gross. But let me tell you a 
secret. It was thought that I set up 
the Bodley Head in Vigo Strest to be 
near the Albany. Not a bit of it. It 
was because just across Regent Street, 
in Glasshouse Street, there is a famous 
oyster bar.” 

After waiting for some time in the 
company of other suppliants for a 
few minutes’ interview with the auto- 
crat of Waterloo Place, Mr. Punch's 
representative was at last conducted 
to the presence of Mr. Reainanp 
Situ, K.C. 

In response to the question as to how 
he considered the late Mr. Ciarke’'s 
accomplishment bore upon the prestige 
of the publishing profession, Mr. Satu 
shook his head. “No,” he said, “I 
confess that I cannot feel that we are 
elevated thereby. Indeed, I go farther 
and say that I winced when I read the 
letter. Not that an oyster per se is 
vulgar, or that to consume a few now 
and then, at seasonable times, when the 
month has an R in it, is not agreeable. 
But for a publisher, one who puts forth 
books, which are in their turn the product 
(more or less) of brains—for a publisher 
to eat oyster after oyster for a wager 
(and after a steak, too, instead of before 
it!), why, that is, I think, not only 4 
debasement of the gustatory sense tut 
a smirch on a noble calling. Good 
morning!” 
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Tne Moronrists’ Frignpty Socre1y HAVE, AT THEIR OWN EXPENSE, IT IS SAID, STARTED A SCHOOL FOR PEDESTRIANS TO TEACH 


THEM HOW TO GET OUT OF THE WAY. 








“ But one moment,” our representa- 
tive found courage to reply. “ You 
have, Sir, confessed to a partiality for 
oysters yourself. Will you kindly tell 
me your highest score at one eating?” 

But Mr. Smirx declined. “A pub- 
lisher,” he said, “above all men must 
be able to keep a secret. If he blabs, 
so much the less oyster he.” 

“Still,” said our admirably efficient 


and plucky messenger, “you will be; 


betraying no confidence if you let the 
waiting world know whether you prefer 
them with or without beards?” 

“No,” said Mr. Smirn, ringing the 
bell that summoned the footman, “no, 
that would be betraying no confidence. 


I like them like. myself—clean shaved.” | 
Mr. Hetwemann thought that the| 
publishing profession was distinctly | As a woman may who has never a care} 


elevated by the performance of Mr. 
CrarkE, and he was glad that the 
record had been brought into such 
prominence. 
was that the most picturesque part of 
the undertaking had been omitted, 
because it was impossible to believe 
that any publisher would eat twelve 
dozen oysters without finding a few 
pearls. Why was there no mention of 
Mr. CrarKE’s success with pearls? 
Until that question was answered he 
must decline to say anything more. 

Sir Witu1am Rosertson Nucor, 


The odd thing to him’ 


AND STOUGHTON, said that a cordial 
feeling of goodwill towards the late 
Mr. Crarke for his genial industry 
animated that firm. How could it be! 
otherwise when the name of StouGHTON | 
was, if the truth were known, originally 
spelt Stout’un (with reference to that 
beverage which most suitably accom- 
|panies the juicy bivalve on its other- 
wise lonely journey to the cesophagus), 


speaking on behalf of Messrs. Hopper | 


Ensure you sympathy (staunch and 
male) 
Whether you lean on.a crowded rail 
Or stroll on a lonelier fo'c’s’le ? 


In your thirst for knowledge I’ve seen 
you stand 
With a puzzled look and a dainty hand 
Pointing to gulls and gannets, 
Asking the name of rock or ridge, 
Wheedling a man from his auction bridge 





ibut was changed to its present form 
out of consideration for the feelings of | 
the Nonconformist conscience ? 





LINER LYRICS. 
III.—Tue Grass-Wipow. 
You lie at ease in a long deck-chair, 





And never a thought to rankle, 
| With happiness writ from head to heels 
| And a linen kirtle that oft reveals 
A delicate hint of ankle. 


And every day 'tis a gladsome sight 

To watch you sit on the captain’s right 
Nibbling the various victuals, 

Or to follow the line of that sinuous neck 

As you bend your head on the lower deck 
Learning the laws of skittles. 


Shall the dream of a husband left behind 
Spoil your appetite, cloud your mind, 
When the power to charm and coax ll 








To a homily on the planets. 


To every sailor you're passing dear, 

- he captain, mate or engineer, 

| Or merely a bathroom steward; 

For you’ve learned the terms of the 
fore and aft, 

Picked up phrases—abeam, abaft— 

And the hang of a word like “ lee- 

ward.” 


| There may be hermits (whose lives are 

| cast 

| In a sterner mould) to deem you fast, 
There may be women to flout you; 

| But take it as gospel truth from me, 

|A month on the main would tend to be 


‘| Unthinkably dull without you. 


J. M.S. 


| 


| ‘* Bell-ringers of the adjoining parishes came 


|to blows over the respective merits of their 
| crimes,”’—Deron and Exeter Gazette. 

We are always glad to umpire in a 
‘dispute of this kind. 
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Keeper. ** WELL, MAsTeR CHARLES, LEARNIN’ TO RIDE THAT PONY OF YOURS!” 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 


He murmured something about a 
Mrs. Hunt who, he said, had probably 
mentioned him to me. 

“ Mrs. Hunt of Westly Square—you 
may remember.” 

“It is quite possible,” I admitted, 
“that I may, but at present I don’t.” 

He was puzzled at my having for- 
gotten a lady who, he had understood, 
was an intimate friend. But he con- 
cluded that there must have been some 
mistake and that he would have to 
introduce himself. 

As. a matter.of fact if was quite 
unnecessary. We had met before and 
I remembered him perfectly. His air 
of having thrown himself upon my 
generosity, of being about to lay bare 
his soul to me, was unforgettable, and, 
although it was two years since our 
previous interview, I had no doubt as 
to his identity. 

He hesitated for a moment and then, 

_gulping down his pride, decided to 
make a clean breast of the whole affair. 

It seemed that he found himself in 
an extremely painful and humiliating 
position. He looked at me appealingly. 

I said, “* Indeed.” 





Charles. ‘‘Ou, YES, RATHER! I’VE LEARNED TO BUMP HIM NOW, ’STEAD OF HIM BUMPING ME.” 














He mutely thanked me for my 
encouragement and, making it clear 
that my womanly sympathy had helped 
him out wonderfully, plunged into his 
story. 

He had an ingratiating and con- 
fidential manner and I felt that I 
ought to be open with him and tell 
him of the doubt that had suddenly 
sprung into my mind. There was 
something I wanted to ask him, some- 
thing about himself, but I couldn't 
bring myself to speak of it. You see, 
I rather thought he was Tea, but then 
again he might have been Sewing 
Machines. 

It appeared that he had once 
occupied a very good position, but a 
sudden breakdown in his health had 
ruined his promising though vague 
career. He had since found it im- 
possible to obtain a post worthy of his 
ability; but was he to let his wife and 
children starve for the sake of his 
paltry pride ? 

I said in a non-committal way that 
it was a nice point. 

I could see he was hurt by my 
attitude, but his was one of those 
generous natures that are always ready 
to forgive and, particularly, to forget. 











No, he had thrown ambition to the 
winds and had applied for the position 
of agent to a firm in the City. They 
were going to engage him, he told me 
joyfully, if within a certain period he 
were able to sell twenty pounds of 
their excellent tea. » He paused and, 
feeling sure he could trust me witha 
secret, admitted that so far he had only 
sold seventeen pounds, and if he wasn't 
able—but there, he didn’t like to think 
about it. 

It was then that I interrupted him. 
It was I, I explained, who found my- 
self in a painful position —a position 
compared with which the embarrass- 
ments of his own were negligible. 
Asking him to believe that I was 
acting in his own interests, I begged 
him, for the sake of his wife and 
children, the wife and children for 
whom he had already sacrificed so 
much—this for emphasis, not for 
identification—to give it up. 

“T realise,” I said, “ how easy it is 
to mistake one’s vocation, but surely 
you cannot be blind to the fact that 
your natural aptitudes do not lie in the 
direction of ‘'ea Travelling. Seeing 
that in the last two years you have 
not secured a single order, that with 
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A VERY-GREAT-GRANDFA 


Mr. Puncu (to “The Times”). “GOING AS STRONG AS EVE 





ER. 
HEARTY CONGRATULATIONS.” 


ME OFFER YOU MY SINCEREST 
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AND IN RETUR 


Tue Times. “MANY THANKS; 


SUPPLEMENTS.” 


[On September 10th Zhe Times published a special number to commemorate the oceasion of its forty-thousandth issue. ] 
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Mabel. 


*“DappY DEAR! 
I CAN'T REMEMBER.” 
Mabel. ‘On! I TIED THOSE TO REMEMBER I'D MARKED THE CALENDAR.” 


thres pounds yet to be sold you are in 
precisely the same position as you 
occupied when we first met, wouldn’t 
it be advisable to look for other em- 
ployment ?”’ 

He failed to understand me, but left 
me without having sought an explan- 
ation. 

I am sorry for the man, but at the 
same time I feel that he could not be 
in kinder hands, for something seems 
to tell me taat the firm will weigh his 
dogged perseverance against his un- 
businesslike qualities and at least grant 
him an extension of their very generous 
time limit. 

If ever I meet Mrs. Hunt I must 
remember to enquire. 





“THE NEW TASTE. 

By tHe AutTuor oF ‘HinpLE WAKES.’ 

There is no doubt about the present taste in 
good plays.” 
Mr. Stanley Houghtor in ‘* The Daily Mail.” 
But there is considerable doubt as to 
the good taste of the author of one of 
them in writing so much stuff on the 
subject. 





“Instinct with artistic merit is the cockroach 
or bectle over dress. It takes the form of the 
back of these insects.” — Advt. in “ The Tatler.” 


We hope that conveys it to you. 





WHAT AM I DOING SPECIALLY ON THE 14TH? 
Daddy. “‘ Wox’t THE KNOTS IN YOUR HANDKERCHIEF HELP you?” 




















I'VE PUT RED INK ROUND IT ON THE CALENDAR, BUT 








THE WEATHER NUISANCE. 
Wuen hints of Spring are in the air 
I never know what clothes to wear, 
For if I put my thickest frieze on 
The sun comes blazing out of season ; 
And if I wear a flannel suit 
He never shows himself, the brute! 
Then usually in the Spring 
It blows and rains like anything, 
Except when I decide to don 
A coat for it to rain upon. 


Some like their Summer scorching hot, 
And others (such as I) do not. 

I suffer from the dust and glare, 

And wasps pursue me everywhere ; 
And if I seek a patch of shade 

With rugs and books and lemonade 
The midges gather, swarm on swarm, 
To browse on my recumbent form. 

No words could represent to you 

The damage that a midge can do; 

In fact, throughout this season (which 
Amounts to one incessant itch), 

I scratch continually and pray 

For one cool, midgeless Winter day. 


Although it isn’t quite so torrid 

I find the Autumn pretty horrid. 
What bard is there but inly grieves 
To watch the falling of the leaves ? 
Then the anxiety of dressing 

(As in the Spring) is most distressing. 


Whatever Autumn clothes you buy 

You 're sure to heave a heavy sigh 

And wonder why on earth you've 
bought ’em— 

Oh, it ’s a shocking time, is Autumn! 


Whenas the days are drawing in 

And strenuous pursuits begin 

I raise a loud, a bitter cry— 

“Why must there be a Winter? 
Why?” 

This is the worst of all the seasons 

For many most unpleasant reasons : 

The burden of a scarlet nose 

Which daily more suggestive grows ; 

The clamminess of Winter golf ; 

The other fellow’s caddie’s cough ; 

The way it ’s always sure to snow 

But somehow never does, you know ; 

And, oh! the miserable cold, 

When I would barter wealth untold 

For that inestimable treat, 

One day of Summer's genial heat. 


% * + * 
The truth is this, that altogether 
I do not care for any weather. 





From a notice in a village post-office : 


‘*Lost a Cameo ring. Finder, if bringing 
same to Laburnum Cottage, will be (if not 
rewarded) heartily thanked.” 


It’s nice to think that at the worst he 





won't be punished. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
‘“ DRAKE.” 


Mr. Louis Parker has triumphantly 
proved that the pageant play can still 
hold its own with the cinema. For} 
one thing, it has colour, though it will | 
not keep this advantage long. On the| 
other hand, the cinema has the golden | 
gift of silence, a great boon to the| 
imagination, and a source of incalcu- 
lable profit in cases where every well- 





A PLYMOUTH SISTER. 
Miss Sr. AuDuIE. 


Dame Sydenham 


trained ‘school-child knows what the 
words ought to be. 

Nobody imagines that the author of 
Drake is to be judged by the ordinary 
standards of drama, though one re- 
viewer solemnly reminds me that “ as 
a play it does not observe the unities 
of time and place, for the scene skips 
from one quarter of the globe to an- 
other in following Drake’s adventures.” 
Mr. Parker would be the last to sup- 
pose that his play could have stood 
on its merits if it had dealt with the 
career of an unknown hero of just any 
nationality. He has simply under- 
taken to give us pictorial selections 
from the hallowed history of a noto- 
rious British sea-dog; relying—and his 
confidencs has been more than justi- 
fied—on a-common instinct for the 
pleasure of recognition and on a popu- 
lar prejudice in favour of home-grown 
filibusters. 

As for Mr. Parker's motives and 
those of Sir Hersert Tree, I have 
before me, taken from The Pall Mall 
Gazette, an illuminating interview with 
them both, in which the lofty ideals of 
the one are contrasted with the devas- 
tating candour of the other—as shown 





in the following passage :— 


“*Tt is all going to make a very 
strong appeal to our patriotism?’ I 
suggested. ‘What do you say, Mr. 
PARKER?’ 

“* All I will say on that point,’ Mr. 
ParkeER replied, ‘is that I hope, at 
least, it will have the effect of bringing 
people to the theatre.’ 

“Sir HERBERT, however, left no room 
for doubt. He made it quite clear that 
there was a definite patriotic purpose in 
the preduction of the play. 

“*And you really hope it will have 
an influence on the nation?’ 

“«*Of course I do,’ he replied, adding 
significantly, ‘I don't stand out of a 
play for nothing.’” 

lf Sir Hersert is rightly reported 
as uttering this ambiguous phrase, I 
compliment him on the best-mot he 
has ever made at his own expense. 

In my own case I confess that the 
desired effect was mitigated by a feeling 
that none of. his intelligent admirers 
except Queen Elizabeth seemed to make 
distinction between Drake the pirate 
and Drake the patriot; and by a sus- 
picion that his remarks—noble, if lack- 
ing in. modesty—as to the future that 
lay beforo England on the sea (thanks 
to the initiative of self and friends) 
were directed at me rather than at the 
stage-crowd. 

Far the best of many good scenes 
was that which included the episode of 
the trial of Thomas Doughty and the 
death sentence pronounced by his old 
friend Drake. Jere, in-their last em- 
brace, was a touch of sincere pathos. 
Mr. Lyn Harpina showed a fine dignity, 
and Mr. Prinip -MerivaALE was an 
extraordinarily picturesque figure. For 
a brief spasm, after Doughty had begged 
to ‘be allowed.to die like a gentleman,”. 





A DEVIL OF A DON. 








I thought that the cup presented to him 
contained hemlock. But a moment's 
reflection showed me that the Socratic 
method was improbable in the middle 
of the Spanish Main, and that the stuff 
was just ship’srum. I was particularly 
sorry for the traitor, because among the 
charges against him was one of high 
treason in that he had accused: the 
Queen of having speculated in Drake's 
Chartered Company, and I think he 
must have been rizht; for I had pre- 
viously gathered from her own lips that 





ONE OF DRAKE’S HEROES 
in full parade driss. 


Her Majesty was under the impression 
that she had got in on the ground floor. 

Miss Nreinson-TErry’s Queen made 
a very glorious and graceful picture. 
There never was such an Elizabeth, 
certainly not in history. I felt that 
Drake did not properly appreciate her. 
Among the various Visits of Elizabeth 
(if Mrs. Exixor Gryn will permit the 
phrase) there was one occasion when she 
paid him a call on the Golden Hind at 
Deptford.- Here it seemed to me that 
Drake, who had been home five weeks, 
might well have made his crew a bit 
smarter for so august a parade. They 
looked as if they. hadweome-straight off- 
a three-months’ shipwreck. 

If there was anything tedious in the 
performance, it was the love-business. 
It had a moment’s piquancy in.the First 
Scene, but the rest was mostly conven- 
tional. This however did not prevent 
Miss Amy Branpon-Tuomas from look- 
ing very sweet as the other Hlizabeth. 

The humorous relief was slight and 
rather obvious, but the tars who were 
chiefly responsible for it were of the 
right Devon stuff. 

Among the most attractive figures— 
and the men had a great advantage 
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in the matter of costumes—was that 
of Don Bernardino de Mendoza (Mr. 
Diasy Strovus), who bore himself very 
well; and Mr. Hersert WarIN@’s sin- 
ister part as John Doughty found him 
as dapper as ever. 

I have only one criticism to pass on 
the admirable scenic effects. The 
curtain had just gone down on Ply- 
mouth Sound, with the Armada re- 
ported as somewhere round the corner. 
When it rose again there were great 
splashes of flame all round the horizon. 
It was not quite clear that these were 
the beacon-fires which Drake had 
ordered ; and for the moment I thought 
our fire-ships must have got among the 
Spaniards. 

Iam confident that all the accessories 
were correct and that even the powder 
used in the fight with the Armada was 
of the period. Certainly its fumes were 
of the most noxious and penetrated as 
far as the thanksgiving service at St. 
Paul’s. This last scene, by the way, 
seemed to me a little cramped as a 
spectacle, and one felt the lack of some 
crowning episode. I could have wished 
that Elizabeth might have seen her 
way to make Drake a Baronet, but this 
| would have been to anticipate the 
| creative art of a subsequent Monarch. 
| Out of a cast of forty-eight speaking 
| characters there must remain some 

that I have carelessly overlooked or 
jeven failed to identify. But I offer 
| them all my best thanks in gross for a 
very spirited entertainment. 0.8. 


“LirtLe Miss LLEWELYN.” 


We have had Scotch plays and Irish 
plays; now we have a Welsh play. 
Well, it was Wales’s turn, but it is a 
pity that we should only get to Wales 
by way of France. Little Miss Llewelyn 
is described as “‘ founded on Le Mariage 
de Mile. Beulemans.” There isno harm 
in founding a Welsh plot on a French 
plot, but it becomes dangerous when 
this demands the founding of Welsh 
character on French character. In 
the play at the Vaudeville Miss Llewelyn 
accepts with great calmness the en- 
gagement to Thomas Griffiths arranged 
for her by her parents, and her horror 
when his real character is discovered by 
her depends much less upon the fact that 
he has a mistress than that he has a 
child. All this is very much in accord- 
ance with the French view, but I doubt 
if it is how the Welsh look at things. 
The pity is that there was really no need 
for this Franco-Welsh point of view. 
Without any loss to the play the plot 





nothing for its atmosphere to the 
country from which it came. 
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Unprotected Bachelor Householder (who has heard that the Government have officially stated 
that Insurance stamps must be affixed by the mistress of the house). ‘‘CAN YOU INFORM ME, 
PLEASE, 1F I AM LIABLE TO BE FINED TEN POUNDS A WEEK IF I DON’T MARRY?” 








humours. 











| 


the humours of the play were, I am, wonderful. 
prepared to believe, the simple Welsh|to hide her enchanting Wendy voice 
Some of the latter were a|sufficiently to seem Welsh, but she 
little too simple; but Mr. Gwenn was | could not prevent me falling in love with 
always so entirely in the picture and/|her again. 
Miss TREVELYAN was always so sweet| however, who won her in the end, 
that one could not but be pleased. And|and he was so nicely played by Mr. 
there was a surprise in the Third Act,|Ronatp Squire that I forgave him. 
|for a genuinely humorous scene was | 
sprung upon us here: a committee) 
meeting of the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Association in the Ship Inn. I seemed 
to see the hand of the producer, Mr. | 
Norman McKrynet, very plainly in 
could have been so altered as to owe|this—a perfect little picture. 


Miss Llewelyn managed 


It was Walter Barrington, 


To the players of all the minor char- 
acters I hand out praise lavishly, but 
my special thanks are due to Mr. D. H. 
Munro, who was the most heavenly 
chairman of a licensed victuallers’ com- 
mittee meeting that I have ever seen. 


|A monumental performance this. M. 

In some of his parts lately Mr. GWENN | 
has been inclined to press, but he was 
_ For, make no mistake, Mr. Epmunp|at his very best as Enos Llewelyn, 
Gwenn had the real Welsh accent, and|and the way he kept his accent was | Greedy. 





‘‘ The bride was attended by six bridegrooms.” 
Yorkshire Evening Post. 
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A DRY CONCLUSION. 


Ternars it was because I had no 
umbrelia with me, but depended solely 
on a tall silk hat to keep my head pro- 
tected from the elements. Perhaps it 
was due to reasons entirely unconnected 
with myself. Anyhow it rained. 

I hurried forward. There were door- 
ways on either hand—but they were 
crowded to the overflowing point. I| 
do not enjoy walking in the rain, but 
I much prefer so doing to standing 
beneath the overflowing point. 

I hailed ninetesn taxi-cabs. Highteen 
were already occupied and splashed me 
with mud. The nineteenth possessed 
a defective chauffeur who could neither 
see nor hear—and it also splashed me 
with mud. 

Then a notice caught my eye— 

“Second-hand umbrellas eightpence.” 

“Good a‘ternoon,”’. I said, more from 
forca of habit than from any .possible | y 
relevancy in tho remark. “1 want an 
umbrella, please.” 


I placed my hat upon the counter.+ 
It was not badly damaged,” but just, 


enough spotted to show that‘ I ' was. in 
no way unreasonable in my request. ~ 

The young lady displayed no par- 
ticular interest. With one motion of 
the hand she selected a gold-mounted 
silk umbrella from a shelf, unfurled it, 
opened it and placed it in my hand. 

I examined the umbrella with sus- 
picious interest. It purported to be 
manufactured by one Jones, of Camber- 

well. The most minute survey failed to 
reveal the slightest sign of wear or tear. 

“| will take this one,” I said hastily. 
I was possessed of a feeling that I 
might wake up before I had completed 
the purchase. I laid a sixpence and 
two coppers on the counter and picked 
up my hat. 

For the first time since my arrival 
the young lady evinced some show of 

‘interest in the proceedings. ‘‘ Kighteen- 
| and-sixpence,” she remarked severely. 

I dropped the umbrella hurriedly on 
to the counter. “ But——” 

“Oh, we have them at eightpence,” 
she replied with a promptitude which 
indicated long practice. 

- “Then give me an eightpenny one,” 
I demanded firmly. 

With an air of contemptuous indiffer- 
ence the young lady produced a bulgy, 
moth-eaten, greeny-black ‘“ gamp,” 
with two fractured ribs, a curved spine, 
and the remains of a handle. “Sold 
out of eightpenny,” she said. ‘“ This 
one’s tenpence. It was a shilling, but 
it's been knocked down.” 

“They ought to have taken it to a 
hospital,” I remarked sternly. ‘I 
wouldn't be seen working a helpless 
cripple like that.” 


=—— 
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“ “We? ve & ‘bargain here at one- 
eleven-three——”’ 

“One minute,” I interrupted. “ What 
I require is not so much a bargain as 
something which will protect m2 against 
the rain and at the same time not make 
me appear over-dressed in my present 
clothes.” 

The young lady unbent. ‘Something 
about four-and-six?” she inquired, 
embracing a bundle of loose umbrellas, 
faggotwise. ‘These are all four-and- 
six. Wonderful value. Be half-a-guinea 


new. You can choose whichever you 
like. Here's anice one. Looks a!most 
new.” 


To my untutored eye it appeared 
quite new. Its maker was one Jones, 
of Camberwell. 

“Or this one?” she handed me 
another. ‘ You can’t see much wrong 
with that.” 

I admitted that any defects in it 
were marvellously concealed.” I’ had 
not. previously heard of Mr. Jones of 
Camberwell. > But I was gradually | 
learning his name and residence by 
peat. 

¥ She eyed me witha suspicious glance 
and_handed me a third one from the 
pile. “That's a cheap one,” she 
volunteered. ; 

“ Yes—that looks a cheap ons,” I 
agreed enthusiastically. “ How much 
is that one?” 

“ Four-and-sixpence,” she replied 
icily. ‘“ They ’re ali four-and-sixpence.” 

I felt disappointed in Mr. Jones. 
This specimen of his art seemed un- 
worthy of his previous standard. I 
held out my hand for the next. 

“How do you come by these?” I 
enquired. 

“ Buy them at Scotland Yard sales,”’ 
she replied. “ Left in ‘buses and taxis 
and things—and not called for by their 
owners.” 

“T can understand that,” 
mured. 

-“ What?” she asked sharply. 

“ How you get them, of course. 
you pick out all the best ones?” 

“No,” she replied. “ We buy them 
in lots of a thousand, and take them 
just as they come. Here’sa good one. 


I mur- 


Do 


| Only used once or twice, I should think. 


How people can be so careless beats 
me. Fancy losing an umbrella like 
this and never going to get it back!” 

The rain stopped before I had quite 
finished my examination of the fifth 
bundle. I took up my hat and brushed 
it gently on my sleeve. 

“Fancy this one for four-and-six,” 
said the young lady desperately. “Only 
four-and-six for that !” 

«Tell me,’”’ I ventured, “ who is Mr. 
Jones of Camberwell?” 


“Jones!” she gushed. “Is that one 
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of Jones's” you've got! ‘That ought 
to have been in the half-guinea shelf, 
We don’t let his umbrellas go at 
four-and-six! However, you've looked 
through a lot of umbrellas, so we’ll say 
four shillings for that one. You will 
find it a really useful article.” 

“Excuse me,” I replied courteously, 
“but I shall not, because it is no 
longer raining, and I have an umbrel'a 


of my own at the office.” 


“ But—” she began.’ 
“If [had‘found a single umbrella in 
these bundles that showed the slightest 


sign of wear—if I had found one that 


was not made by Jones of Camberwell, 
I would have bought it.” 

~ “FE tell yous they aré génuine second- 
hand bargains,”’ she snapped. 

« Exactly, I replied.“ But is it 
not strange that not one ‘single person 
who possessed. thé work of B. own, the 
handicraft of Smith, or a creation by 
Robinson, left it unclaimed at Scotland 
Yard? Here,” and I waved my hand 
‘round ‘the shop, “is the refere ‘ndum— 
-here‘is the public opinion of the um- 


ibrellas by Jones of Cambei well.” 


‘T did ‘not’ waif for the reply. I 
doubt whethe: she had one. 





HOPE. 
Not mine the service none can hope 
to take .. . 
With anything like certainty; not 
mine 


To strike the bounding sphere and 
therewith break 
At any stated spot the whitened line, 


It is not mine by smashing to rebuke 
The lobster when he lob; a shade too 
‘short, © 
Nor yet, excepting sorte (by a fluke), 
To volley fast and low across the 
court. 


For me no cheers, no clapping hands 
acclaim, 
But, when I lift one, a derisive shout 
(Borrowed, I fancy, from a sister game) 
Implores me stridently to “run it 
out.’ 


Yet it may be, 
past, 
When age and gout have tapped my 
primal strength, . 
My tales of prowess it shall be that 
last 
Till listeners murmur, “ He can keep 
a length!” 


when tennis days are 





The Chief Constable takes action. 
_ The police theory was due to a kick.” 
Birmingham Gazette. 
Aenmmadih. no doubt, by the “oii 
“ Buck up and think of something.” 
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THINGS ONE LEARNS ON A HOLIDAY. 
II.—ABROAD. 














THAT THE BEACH DURING THE BATHING HOUR IS NOT ALWAYS 


AS WE HAVE PICTURED, 





THAT THE NATIVE CouNT OR MARQUIS WHOM ONE MEETS 
THE HOTEL MAY BE LIKE THIS, 
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THE VISIT. 
(Communicated by a Visitor.) 

WE are now on a visit at Aunt Mary’s and we are 
enjoying it enormously, Peggy and Dad and I. It is really 
almost like staying at home, but it’s a new home, with 
different rooms and chairs and tables, and a different 
garden and different photographs to look at and ask about, 
and the dogs are different, too. Of course we left Duke, 
the Great Dane, and Soo-Ti, the Pekinese, at home, and 
very sad they looked when we drove off, though we had 
given them each a bone (Soo-Ti’s was a little cutlet-bone 
and he growled awfully over it) and we had told them we 
were coming back on Friday and they must be good dogs 
and obey the servants while we were away. The dogs 
here are Chin and Bobby. Chin is a Chinese Chow dog, 
a great furry dark-red fellow with very sharp ears and a 
sorrowful face. There’s only one person in the world 
whom he loves, and that’s our cousin Sylvia. Whenever 


| he sees her and she speaks to him he lays back his ears 





and smiles and wags his curly tail like mad; but when we 
speak to him he pays no attention at all—just walks away 
and looks very scornful. Dad says it’s like trying to make 
friends with the garder roller, or being insulted by an 
arm-chair which you thought was a very comfortable one 
t:ll you tried to sit down in it and found it was full of 
tin-tac::s. -However, Chin went for a walk with us this 
morning and seemed rather pleased, so we hope he ‘ll take 
to us before we go home. Bob is a fox-terrier, and he loves 
being petted, so he gets lots of it. He’s Uncle George's 
favourite, not because he is beautiful (he isn’t), but because 
of his amiable nature and his courage in fighting cats. 
When he was quite a young dog he was badly scratched 
by a cat with whose kitten he was trying to play, and 
since then he has never forgiven cats, but has always 
attacked them. 

There ’s another thing which makes visits different from 
being at home, but it’s rather difficult to describe it. It’s 
something like this. When we're at home Dad encourages 
Peggy because she amuses him, and she talks and laughs a 
good deal and says what she thinks; but before we came 
away Dad told her and me we must be quiet and well- 
behaved and not offer our opinions when grown-ups were 
engaged in conversation. He said he wanted to be proud 
of his liftle girls; and how could he be if Peggy would 
insist on giving her views on the German peril, or if I 
talked about Socialism and the position of women to Uncle 
George! So we began by keeping very quiet; but Uncle 
George and Aunt Mary always help us by talking about 
things we know and getting us to talk too, so we don’t 
mind a bit. We've been very punctual] at all meals, but 
Dad was a lot late for breakfast this morning. He said he 
couldn’t find his ties, but we heard him go to his bath very 
late, and we both gave him a look when he came down 
and began to excuse himself; but we didn’t give him away. 
When families are on a visit they must stick to one another 
and back one another up through thick and thin—at least 
that’s what Uncle Fred, our soldier uncle, once said when 
he was staying with us and Aunt Laura had her breakfast 
in bed because of a sudden head-ache. He said he was 
bound to say it was a head-ache because she had told him 
so, and no officer ever contradicted a lady even if she wasn’t 
his wife. 
Laura was sometimes lazy in the morning, and so was he 
himself, but that he «lways put it down to not being able 
to find his boots or being locked out of the bathroom; so 
when he was late the next day Peggy whispered “ Boots,” 


| and I whispered “ Bathroom,” and he said we’d got him 


on toast. 


Afterwards he told us as a secret that Aunt | 


Anyhow, it’s very jolly being on a visit, and I've stayed 
up for dinner every night, and we've both played cricket 
every morning with Archie. Our family is a rowing family, 
but Aunt Mary’s is a cricketing family, and we've learnt a 
great deal since we've been here about the Australians and 
the South Africans and what blobs mean and googlies and 
cuts and straight bats and playing a sound game. Wealso 
went one afternoon to Earl’s Court and walked all over the 
Revenge. A sailor in a helmet and armour took us round, 
He let Peggy touch his breast-plate. He said he'd been 
afloat himself for many years, but he hadn’t been in any 
wars since he fought the Spaniards a matter of more than 
three hundred years ago. But you never know your luck, 
he said, and if he was wanted he’d be there, if his age 
wasn’t counted against him. He was quite a joky sailor, 
and when Dad gave him a shilling he didn’t mind taking it 
(a bit. He said it reminded him of the old days when he 
|always had a hundred doubloons in his pocket. We also 
|saw the circus, which was splendid, especially a clown- 
dog with the legs of a dacshund and the rest of him like a 
Great Dane; and we rode on the Alpine railway; but Aunt 
Mary said she thought she wouldn’t, so Dad had to come. 
He said he didn’t object if he were allowed to scream 
whenever we rushed down-hill. He did scream, and so did 
we and everybody else. It was very good fun. 











FIN DE SAISON. 
A FAREWELL TO CRICKET. 


LET me go out in splendour. As a chiefta!n 
Of olden days who, just about to die, 
Smote, while his armour rattled like a beef tin, 
And banged his foeman squarely in the eye, 
Then, falling with a crash, 
Expired; so let me make one final splash. 


That, surely, is my due. Through all this summer 
I’ve had to suffer simply putrid luck: 
My scores have made my face grow weekly glummer, 
2, 0, 1, 1, 0, 3, 0, 1, 0, 0. 
Immense is sorrow’s weight 
To one whose average is just ‘8. 


And it would lift that crushing load of sorrow 
If in the Snaffiehampton match which ends 
Our local season (2 P.M. to-morrow : 
3d., but free to members and their friends)— 
If in that closing game 
I could achieve a century—and fame. 


Or, if that be impossible, then, dash it, 
Let me make some sensation. Let me bound 
Jessopwise, wallop at the ball, and smash it 
Soaring, a perfect sixer, from the ground. 
Nay, why prune down the glory? 
Let it go plumb through Binks’ conservatory. 


Or, just to cause a stir, lei my dismissal 
Bring up some very knotty point of law; 
Or let me, smiting, make my Demon whistle, 
And smack the stumper right across the jaw; 
Or even let me close 
By getting 1. b. w. with my nose. 





Vain dreams! I feel a sense of gloom impending, 
A harassing presentiment of woe. 
' ; ' 
There will be, 1 foresee, no happy ending, 
But probably the scoring book will show 
A dull, tame, dismal, flat, 
Inglorious finish—* Miffkins, did not bat.’ 





| 
| 
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| Umorousness which has become part of her nature.|as in The Four Feathers or The Broken Road—is to pay 
| Surely a very inadequate motive for the introduction of all; him the best compliment at my command. 


many arbitrary touches of melodrama, in which one seems| of Zhe Inner Shrine, etc., was the way Henry Guion might 


| father; is spirited away to England from his menaces;|and make a fresh attempt on the South Pole. Frankly, 
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WEATHER-BEATEN. 
Visitor. ‘* WELL, WHAT IS THE WEATHER GOING TO DO To-pAYy?” 
Perplexed Boatman (with great emphasis’. ‘‘ WELL, Miss, YoU MIGHT AS WELL ASK YOURSELF.” 











to recognise the working of the detective bacillus caught in 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. the neighbourhood of the Villa Rose. Such are the dead-of- 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) night episodes (1) of the tapestry, (2) of the key that was 

Mr. A. E. W. Mason has a pleasant habit of getting the| drowned in the Serpentine. Such, too, is the quite un- 
most charming copy out of his many travels in strange | reasonable secrecy about Cynthia's marriage. More sincere, 
places, and now we have, in The Turnstile (HODDER AND! even if he does not altogether impose his views upon the 
StoucuTon). the anticipated fruits of his late exploration, | reader, is his effort to analyse the change of Cynthia’s atti- 
by way of Coventry, into the interior of the House of|tude towards her husband, Captain Rames. At first she 
Commons. I, for one, must believe him capable of making|cherishes high ideals for his career, frankly despising 
a very good book out of this sole theme, so admirable is his| the purely vulgar and selfish character of his political am- 
reproduction of the atmosphere of the People’s Chamber, so} bition, but her growing personal sympathy with the man 
entertaining are his sketches of certain of its figures, | makes her decline to his own standard, and the beginning of 
notably Mr. Luoyp Grorar. But Mr. Mason's known} love is shown in the very process of this decline. But in 
modesty shrank from the task, and he has resorted, for his| dealing with Captain Rames the author's sincerity fails 
purposes as a story-teller, to a great deal of extraneous| him. With avery cynical candour ames himself confessed 
colouring matter. Thus the tale opens with an excellent! that his brilliant expedition to the Antarctic had been 
earthquake at Valparaiso and some exciting scenes on|meant as a mere advertisement to give him a send-off 
an Argentine estancia. Cynthia, the heroine, is rescued|on some other career totally unnautical. Yet when that 
by her villainous father from the earthquake; is posted | career is at its height of promise and he sees Cabinet rank 
anonymously through a turnstile into a foundlings’ home ;' within his grasp, the author represents him as seized with 
1s adopted by a rich childless couple; is traced by her; an unquenchable torment of the soul to throw it all up 





lives in terror of rediscovery—groundless, for he dies|the thing is unbelievable. But when all faults are found 
without her hearing of it till years afterwards; and even-|and noted there remains both in the matter and in the 
tually marries the strong man of the book (whom she does| manner of this book an arresting charm ; and to say that 
not love), partly for the sake of protection against the |So good a romance does not show Mr. Mason at his best— 
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have gone, but didn’t. Instead, he elected to pursue the 
higher culture in Waverton, Boston, U.S.A., and did him- 
self extremely well out of the widows and orphans whose 
trustee he was. He had a beautiful high-browed daughter 


Olivia, engaged to a superb British colonel, “ Lucky 
Ashley,” of the Sussex Rifles. “It was he who in South 


Africa brought the M’popos to order without shedding a 
drop of blood; it was he who in Eastern Sudan-——--'’ 3tce., ete. 
So that it had become “something like a hapit at the 
Colonial Office or the War Office or the Foreign ' 





Empire's vague outer frontiers, to ask,‘ Where ’s Ashley ?’”’ | 
None of this could you guess from the figure he cuts in 
this queer street called Straight. 
“when he said ‘Oh!’” which he did very often, 
softened the vowel in a way so droll to the American 
ear... So that the exclamation became A-ow! Possibly 
it was that which so impressed the M’popos. 
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Yitice, as | herself, 
the case might be, whenever there was trouble on cne of the |optimistic pavement-artist, Mr. 


He also was a V.C., and | needn’ t say it again; 
“he | prefer to judge for yourself. 


A rich and | heroes 


——an 


[Carreesse 1], 1912. 


point that the value of these Kast-end studies, their grim- 
ness, their pathos, and the undertone of happy humanity 
that makes them bearable, would have been nothing im. 
paired by the omission of such passages as—several that I 
certainly do not intend to quote. Now, then, Mr. Lyons 
may do his worst, and call me all the narrow - mindej 
epithets in the dictionary. I shall give him nothing but 
coals of fire in retaliation, for I gladly admit that there 
are scenes in his new volume, and characters—Clara 
for example in certain 
Beeny—that are fully 
worthy of the author of Arthur’s, and could only have been 
jmade by him. But, as I say—however I fortunately 
and in any case you would no doubt 


Myself, I never met a aoe that could distinguish between 
and villains at sight, but when Barri, the usually 


awkward young American, Peter Davenant, who had once ' standoffish St. Bernard of Réslein, was instantly affable to 


vainly dared to ask the very stiff and proud Olivia to marry | Dr. 


Helme, I knew what that meant. He was the hero 


him, has the timely notion that his money is turning|and Réslein was going to marry him, and when Luigi, the 
him into a slacker, and suggests lending or giving all of it taciturn game, got sn: Pe -d at (as usual) by the dog, I knew 


to Guion so that his 
affairs may be set in 
order and the scandal 
avoided. No one, of 
course, believes in the 
single - mindedness of 
the young man, least 
of all Colonel Rupert 
Ashley, who through it 
all plays the bounder 
with the high hand, 
more than once expli- 
citly referring to the 
higher standard of con- 
duct and feeling which 
he has, “as an officer 
and a gentleman and a 


V.C. man,” by com- 
teres se 7“ = TouRIsTs IN SCOTLAND L'STENING FOR 
mericans gut Peter 


and best in British Bayards. In the event, however, this 
Boston pair make a match of it, leaving the indispensable | 
Ashley free to indulge the curious habit of the War, 
Foreign and Colonial Offices. A naive performance. 
Complacent English folk who have swallowed the im- 
possible Americans of certain of our home-grown novels || 
might suitably make pilgrimage under New England 
guidance through Z'he Street called .Straight by way of 
penance. 


A clever person once observed in my presence that the 
recipe for much modern prose and poetry appeared to be 
this—whenever you want to say ‘“smell,’’ say “stink.” 
Well, I apologise for repeating it, but really this does seem 
to me a criticism not wholly impertinent to the latest work 


of Mr. A. Nem Lyons. He is a writer whom before now 
I have admired very greatly, and indeed no one can fail to 


recognise his rare qualities of sincerity and sympathy and 
his fine gift for impressionist character-drawing. But in 
Clara (Joun Lane) I cannot help feeling that these good 
and graceful attributes have been wilfully subordinated to 
the almost childish determination to shock me at all costs. 
The worst of it is, that to object to this, even with the 
most charitable intentions, is a terribly risky business. No 
one likes to be classed, however unjustly, among the 
shadowy disciples of Mrs. Grundy. Yet I hold to my 





inane he was the 
doomed to disappoint- 
| ment. 
to be there, or there- 
abouts, when Helme 
met with a nasty acci- 
dent, which would have 
been quite fatal to 
anyone but a hero; and, 
sure enough, the two 
of them went off climb- 


But Mr. Joun Oxey- 
HAM is too old a hand 
to put all his goods in 
/his shop window, and 
there is lots more to The 
Quest of the Golden Rose 
(METHUEN) than that. 


McLt. 
- —— It is a very good six- 


and Olivia persist in thinking of the Colonel as the brightest shillingsworth, pressed down and running over, in which 


THE SOUND OF 


there is but one fault. That a young ‘barrister should 
get lots of briefs but fail to resist temptat ion is of course 
Te; gitimate; barristers always succeed in fiction and often 
yield to temptation in life. But, seeing that Mr. Oxennam's 
. a mean fellow of the baser sort, it is at least a pity that 

e should have been called Pol/ak, a name which, differ- 
oaks spelt but similarly pronounced, is much worn and 
peculiarly honoured in the four Inns. 








From Whip to Jester. 

“The Master of Elibank’s : ‘ceptance of a business position is co 
firmed. He will probab!y be raised to the Jeerage.’ 

Eus tern Provin 





Hf rald, 
A ‘Substitute for Pigskin. 
“Tt looks as if she kad saddled herself with a veritable white 
elephant.” —LIrish Times. 





‘The Comet—a little wooden boat of 


power—was, as Mr. McKinnon Wood sail last night in his address at 


of great tl ings.’ ’"— Scoism tia. 
So, it seems, was The Sardine with which this unduly 


prolonged luncheon started. 
‘Thousands of rodents have found refuge in the high branches of 
trees, and people shoot at them from under launches.”—Daily Mail. 





Personally we disdain to take cover when we go rat shooting. 


villain, | 















moods, and always the | 


I cx pected him | 


ing the Alps together. | 


25 tons turden avd 4 horse 


the luncheon in the Glasgow City Chambers, the ‘small beginning | 








